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BRANCH DRAFTS. CIRCULAR. 
It will be perceived, by the Circular of the Secretary of the| To the Collectors of the Customs and all Receivers of Public 


Treasury, that after the first day of January next, the Drafts of| Money. ida 
the Branches of the United States Bank will not be received in| Whereas by the act of Congress passed 31st July, 1789, it is 





payment of public dues. Pre juties ; y 
This subject, we understand, long since engaged the attention this act, shall be received in gold and silver coin only” and, by a 
of the Government. But however illegal their issue for curren-| Usage under that act and a similar one, as te the payment for 
ey was considered, and however great the injury to the public by public lands, it was customary to receive only specie and the notes 
the extensive circulation ot counterfeits, it was deemed proper to oF bills of Banks redeemable in specie, until 1814; and after a 
delay action in relation to it, until a period should arrive when different practice, adopted in 1814, Congress on the 30th April, 
the Government might discredit them without endangering the 1816, resolved. “ That from and after the 20th day of February 
Bank in their redemption or furnishing ita plea for incommoding next, no such duties, taxes, debts, or sums of money accruing or 
the community. becoming payable to the United States, ought to be collected or 
That period, it is considered, has now fully arrived. By the received otherwise than in the legal currency of the United 
returns of the Bank, it appears that it had on hand the Ist of this States, or Treasury notes, or notes of the Bank of the United 
States, or in notes of Banks which are payable and paid on de- 
@ 15,910,045 31 mand, in the said legal currency of the United States.” 
2,628,646 75 And whereas, the practice under that resolution, conformed to 
1,341,004 38 its provisions, till January 21st, 1828,when permission by this de- 
emmmaiipataiinaaie partment, under certain assurances from the Bank of the United 
19,879,786 48 States, was given that drafts or checks of that Bank and its 
a branches, should be received for the public dues; though said 


month— 
Specie, - - = 
Specie funds in Europe, : 
Bills of other Banks, - - 


provided “that the duties and fees to be collected by virtue of| 





PEE CY LCs fa 
Through this channel a direct British influence is to be intro- 
‘duced into the Congress of the United States, to promote the 
common interest of the British Lords and the Biddle Bank. 

The whole family of New York Kings, have always been 
British in their feelings and principles. The father, Rufus, 
| King, entered so fully into the tyrannical policy of England to- 
wards Ireland, as to refuse to the Irish patriots an asylum in the 
United States, when their lives depended upon it. 

Another of the family, Caartes Kine, when designated to in- 
vestigate the facts connected with the Dartmoor Massacre, in 
Which about thirteen Americans lost their lives and about sixty 
were wounded, took the British side of the question so effectual- 
ly, as to receive the evidence of the murderers at large, and omit 
to take that of his own countrymen, though repeatedly tendered, 
and at last placed as much stress upon an Englishman’s THINK, 
as upon an American’s oaru. His whole course appeared like 
that of one who was determined to find an apology for the British 
murderers of his countrymen, to screen them from punishment, 
and save them from infamy !—lHis conduct at that time excited 
in America universal disgust and indignation. Mr. Gales, of the 
Intelligencer, distinetly condemned it, and Mr. Niles, of the 
Weekly Register, said, that “in looking over the report of 








The entire circulation was 15,968,731 90 drafts or checks were not notes of the Bank, not being like notes, 

Of this, it is believed that about seven millions consists of) signed by the President and Cashier thereof; nor originally made| 
Branch Drafts of the denomination of five, ten, and twenty del- payable to bearer; nor, according to the subsequent decision of} 
lars, issued, as nearly as can be ascertained, by the latest returns the Supreme Court, coming within the description of a note or| 








from the Branches, at the following places : bill. 

Natchez, a P 329,080 And whereas Congress have never authorized the issuing of 
St. Louis, I. C 249,600 such drafts for the purpose of circulation as currency, and have 
Louisville, . ‘ 450,640 refused though urgently and repeatedly requested, to permit the 
Cincinnati, ¥ . 563,715 issuing even of notes of the Bank of the smaller denominations, 
Portland, e > 39,455 so signed ; and the great extent to which the said drafts of small 
Burlington, F ‘ 87,785 denominations have been put in circulation, as currency, seeming 
Providence, . : 62,575 to be directly repugnant to the spirit of the act incorporating the| 
Utica, . - y 335,840 | Bank, and of the subsequent proceedings of Congress: and doubts, 
Norfolk,  - if a 297,135 jhaving arisen as to the legal liability of the Bank, to redeem the} 
Fayetteville, és P 780,455 said drafts in specie, under the penalty provided in the charter; 
Charleston, F 853,195 for the non-payment of * its bills, notes, or obligations :” and the! 
Savannah, R . 376,875 counterfeits of the said drafts having become very numerous, and, 
Mobile, ” 2 _ 891,800 difficult of detection, and those who sell or utter them, being} 
New Orleans, ; 699,500 \likely to escape punishment, in consequence of questions which | 
Pittsburg, ‘ ‘ 197,537 arise in prosecuting them under the said charter, it is, therefore, 
Lexington, ‘ . 687,610 deemed proper, in order that the clearly-expressed views of Con-| 
Nashville, . ‘4 1,081,055 gress should be enforced, and the agents of the Department pro-| 

tected from risks and losses by said drafts, to revoke the permis-| 





$ 7,413,872 jsion granted in 1828; but, with a view to give due notice to the} 

The amount at Nashville is the whole emount received by that community and Bank, of the contemplated change, not to allow, 
Branch, the greater part of which it is presumed has been used. ‘the revocation to take effect till the period hereafter mentioned. | 

It ought to be generally known, that all the drafts of the de-| Hence, in conformity to the requirements of the aforesaid acts 
nomination of five dollars, are payable in specie at whatever and joint resolution of Congress, all Collectors of the Customs, 
Branch presented, without regard to the one issuing them. Mr. and all Receivers of Public Money, are hereby enjoined, that,| 
Biddle, in his letter to Mr. Rush, when Secretary of the Treasu- after the Ist day of January next, they shall not receive in pay-| 
ry, said, “ they are placed on the same footing of negotiability ment of duties or of public lands, any coin or paper except such 
as the notes signed by the President and Cashier, of the Bank ;” as is described in said resoiution, viz. “ the legal currency of the 
all the notes of five dollars are on their face payable at the Bank United States, or Treasury notes, or notes of the Bank of the 
or either of its offices. The drafts of the denomination of ten United States, or notes of Banks which are payable and paid on 
and twenty dollars, cannot be reeeived in payment of dues to the demand in the said legal currency of the United States.” | 


LEVI WOODBURY, | 


| 


Government alier the first of January next; and will consequent- 


Messrs. King and Larpent, (the British Commissioner, it was 
impossible not to recollect the case of Captain Jessup—a case 
wherein the ‘pon HONOR,’ of an English Officer, was accredited 
in preference to the oarus and scars of the master of an Ame- 
rican ship.” , 

This King is now Editor of the “ American,” a British Bank 
newspaper in New York, while his brother, the Agent of the 
British Barings, is a candidate for Congress. This does not look 
as if the money power kad ceased its conflict with the American 
People. 

At Cincinnati, in Ohio, an Attorney of the Bank, and at Chil- 
licothe, its Agent and Attorney, have been elected to Congresa, 
In Boston, Massachusetts, one of its Directors is a candidate, and 
in Kentucky the Bank men were recently talking about instruct- 
ing Mr. Pope to vote for a restoration of the deposits and the re- 
charter of the Bank, while the Stockholders, at their last meet- 
ing, authorized the President and Directors again to petition Con- 
gress on that subject. 

The contest with the allied money power of Great Britain and 
the United States is not atan end. If it cannot accomplish its 
purposes OPENLY, by a recharter of the present Bank, it will at- 
tempt to do so CoverTLy by the establishment of another. Let 
Republicans be on their guard !— Globe. 


NOBLE SENTIMENT. 

The subjoined is a toast given by the Hon. C. C. Clay, on con- 
cluding his speech at ‘l'uscaloosa. It embodies within itself the 
true republican doctrine, and furnishes a chart for the honest 
politician to square his actions by. 

“ By the Hon. C. C. Cray.—The Right of Instruction—A 
fundamental principle, indispensable to the purity of our repre- 
sentative government: without obedience to it, their agents, and 
not the people, give law; the man of honor, who finds he can- 
not conscientiously and consistently obey tie known will of his 
constituents, will always promptly surrender the trust confided 
to him.”— Montgomery (Alab.) Advertiser. 





ly, according to their tenor after that period, have to be sent to! Secretary of the Treasury. | AN EXCELLENT SENTIMENT. 
the Bank at Philadelphia for payment. | Treasury Derarrment, | Mr. Lytle, of Ohio, in an address to his constituents, resign- 
Whatever losses the community suffer (and we fear they will! November 5th, 1834. ling his seat in Congress, says: 

be great) by counterfeit drafts, which have been put in circula- Pane mover | A man’s opinions are his own; but his vote as a representa- 
tion, and will be tound, now when the re ckoning day has come, THE QUESTION. tive is the property ef the people v made him their agent; 
passing among those who are unskilled in detecting them, the The British Barines, of London, are large stockholders in the nial te donate’ Cy site te) ‘ and act justly to his con- 
Bank is accountable, at least in a moral sense, for substituting Bank of the United States, and are the agents of the Bank in died = there is bat one « ne. it seems to ohn shake proud 
this illegitiniate issue of branch drafts for the currency author- England. The house of Prime, Ward, and King, brokers in and honest wan can take, when these ¢ mnfliets with each other— 
ized by the charter under the signature of the President and New York, are the agents of the Barings in that city. By these that is, to resign his trust, and let the will of the majority be ex- 


Cashier of the principal Bank, and Congress repeatedly denied links, the money power of Great Britain is connected with that erted as it should be.”—Cecil (Md.) Gazette. 


them permission to issue notes signed by the officers of the of the United States. | 
Branches. ‘The issue of drafts was adopted to evade the charter James G. Kine, one of the Bank candidates for Congress in 
and the will of Congress.— Globe. 


The German Histerian, Conrad Manvert, died at Munich, on 


New York, is one of the house of Prime, Ward, and King.'the 25th ult aged 78. 
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TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

Jn conformity with the terms of subscription to this paper, itis requeste 
who have, through any cause, omitted to pay the advance of 5 dolls. will be pleased 
to dose without delay, in order that preparation for a daily publication may be made 
before the meeting of Congress. 

Tho Editor employs no collector, because the fair wages of such a person would 
be a reduction of so much of the subscription.—Payment will be received every week 
day, before ten o'clock or between one and three o'clock, et the office, Elizabeth St 
Or from ten to one, and three to five, at No. 7, State House Buildings. 
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SPEECH OF COL. BENTON. 

The Globe of Wednesday contains one of those unan- 
swerable speeches of Col. Bewton, which carried convic- 
tion, and silenced the most factious and desperate of the 
Opposition. 

It should be known that there are different collections 
of Reports of Debates published at Washington,—and 
we are informed by authority on which we rely, though 
our communicant is not among the friends of the present 
Administration,—that some of those collections omit 
speeches, when those speeches bear hard, like those of 
Col. Benron, upon the all-corrupting practices which 
characterize the Banking operations. It is, therefore, an 
act of simple justice to supply those speeches which are 
so basely suppressed, besides that is due to the public and 
to truth. 

The speech, though delivered 20th January, 1832, is 
more ripe now, that the subject has been so much more 
discussed since than before. 





POLITICAL POWER AND THE PRESS. 
No. Il. 


The influence of an abolition of the sfamp duties in 
England, led us to the discussions which we are here to 
pursue. ‘There is some difficulty in arguing this case, 
partly arising from the uncertainty where the line of dis- 
crimination should begin and end. The art of sfereotyp- 
ing has produced much the same effect on letter-press 
printing generally, as the letter-press formerly produced 
on the copyists; though not exactly to the same extent, 
but rather in an inverse way; for stereotyping requires 
the arts of the type-founder, the compositor, and the 
pressman, as much as before, while the discovery of fypo- 
graphy actua'ly superseded many thousands who gained 
their bread by copying, or multiplying written copies of 
celebrated works. But this effect soon ceased, and the! 
new art, by multiplying copies more accurate, and at one- 
thousandth part of the prices of manuscripts, not only dif- 
fused knowlege more extensively, but created new occu- 
pations, and augmented the materials for commerce and 
social prosperity. 

‘The new improvement of stereotyping at first produced 
an alarm among the printers, and similar apsrehensions to 
those of the copyists; but the fear was unfounded; there 
can be no stereotyping without te aid of typography first, 
and the multiplication of copies has the effect of placing 
knowlege in hands so numerous which before could not 
gain access to it, from the inequality between their means 
and the high prices of books, as to multiply readers, the 
demand for books, and the proportionate extension 0! 
mental exercise. 

Exactly the same kind of apprehensions prevail among 
the publishers of the most distinguished journals of Lon 
don. Their fears are really founded on pecuniary cons'- 
derations; the policy of the government had conferred on 


the progress of knowlege will be interrupted, but the con- 
tinuity of their income, which alarms them. 

We have, as usual, whenever any novelty occurs in 
Europe, a kind of imitation here. We have cheap publica- 
tions of all kinds, from a dollar a year to a cent per num- 
ber; but our situation is not exactly the same as in Eng-| 
land. Stamps and taxes on advertising, do not affect the | 
press with us; and papers are so easily established that 





their numbers are multiplied so as to defeat in some degree 
their general utility. 

There are some facts very curious in the history of the | 
American press. The influence of the Federal Government | 
was powerfully directed against it at a memorable period. | 
That odious, and to its authors fatal measure, the Sedi-| 
tion Law, was intended to operate in the same manner as) 
the policy in France and England, though by different 
means. Our Constitution actually forbids any law re-| 
straining the freedom of the press. But those who were 
then in power were hostile to that freedom, and to the| 
general principles of our republican institutions. They 
had imprisoned, and ruined, and caused the death of many 
Editors. Greenleaf, in New York, was effectually ruined 
by the Federal Government. Edes, of Boston, perished 
in consequence of persecution and incarceration. Holt 
and others were imprisoned and ruined. 





Those papers, while they subsisted, served the friends 
of liberty in their respective states; but as they were gra- 
dually cut eff by arbitrary power, the people sought the in- 
formation which was congenial to them in such papers as 
survived. We shall be excused in relating what is true, 
though it may be ascribed to vanity; but we shall place 
the matter on grounds that are not vulnerable to unwor- 
thy imputation. 

Our object is to show that the Government of the 
United States in the Reign of Terror, acted upon a policy | 
similar in its intention to those of France and England, 
and produced exactly the same result. ‘The mercantile 
classes of that period were generally mere English clients. 
A repugnance to English influence was a sufficient cause 
for withholding such contributions as arise out of advertis- 
ing; and whenever the press was disobedient to the English 
agency, it became then an offence affecting the credit of 
him who dared to advertise his own business in a disobe- 
dient paper. 

The state of society is at this moment, in this respect, | 
in this city, exactly the same; only that the Bank has! 
taken the place of the British Minister, Mr. Liston, who 
at that period, with the aid of Cobbett and Fenno—as 
Chandler and Walsh now act under the Bank—controlled 
and regulated such affairs. We need not refer to the pa- 
pers south; the case we make does not require it. 

It may be well supposed that the proscription of a free 
press was not very likely to be returned with kindness; 
and the efforts to put down the only press which had sur- 
vived the contest, may be supposed not to have been un- 
appreciated throughout the country. Without pretending 
to any other merit than constancy, fidelity, and an enthu- 


a great measure to be ascribed to this concentration and 
union of opinion so produced. 

In our recent correspondence upon the revival of the 
Aurora, we have been much surprised, and honestly gra- 
tified, to find many who recolleet those times, and the 
events we refer to,—and we have only cited those histo- 
rical facts, because they were necessary to illustrate some 
part of our history, and of the press, which may be found 
interesting. 

The contest which preceded 1798 was severe, and the 
acrimony of those who had in fact overthrown themselves, 
did not abate for four or five years. It was gradually 
overcome by the wisdom and constancy of him upon whom 
the choice of the people had so wisely and happily de- 
volved. 

But that great good man had much greater difficulties 
to trouble him unseen, than the public was aware of. We 
could relate many, but our present purpose is to narrate 
transactions which concern the press. 

The success and general confidence in the administra- 
tion of Thomas Jefferson, upon his re-election dissolved 
the combination of discordant elements, monarchists, old 
tories, aristocrats, hypocrites, and mercenaries which com- 
posed what was called the Federal Party. Some of these 
renounced their former connexions, some honestly, but 
some also with the same mercenary views which had be- 
fore made them Federalists—always worshippers of the 
sun in its ascendant, always prepared to forsake him for 
another worship; and many such assumed the Democratic 
tenets. 

The press no longer required energy, and lost its vigi- 
lance; new presses rose up under a mask of moderation, 
persuaded as a remarkable vacillating politician of that 
day said, that in ten years the Federalists would be in 
power again; that the election of 1800 was only a revolu- 
‘ion in the wheel, and such was popular inconstancy to it- 
self, that a change of party every ten years was inevitable 
unless when the Federalisis got into power again they 
could divide the Democracy, and abridge the privilege of 
suffrage. 

This was the anticipation of 2. Goodloe Harper, who 
had boxed the political compass and carried all sail on 
every side and with every party. 

In our city, the General Advertiser, published by Mr. 
Z. Poulson, had, through the whole reign of terror been 
among the most vehement opposers of the Democracy, and 
an unreserved eulogist and apologist for every thing anti- 
republicanand illiberal; upon the second election of Jeffer- 
son he assumed the grave part, and professed love of peace 
and order, which belongs to quaker professions. Even Jef- 
ferson’s scarlet breeches no longer discolored the columnsof 
the then newly become demure Zachariah; and many hun- 
dreds of well meaning men were induced to think the 


golden age was come again! 


Let any man look at the columns of that paper for the 
last five years, and there can be no hesitation about the 
temper and character of its former pretensions to mode- 





siasm which augmented with the augmentation of pressure, | 
the Aurora, without calculating upon it, became the sub-| 
stitute of those presses in other states, whose establish- 
ments and editors had been destroyed. The subscrip- 
tions poured in from those states which had lost their 
free presses, and thence that point of resemblance arose 
between the policy of France and England which we 
before noticed. 

The limitation of the number of the presses produced a 
sensation which compensated itself in seeking information 
where it was free,—and the Aurora became, what the 
vreater journals of Paris and London are, the centre o! 
public opinion. It stood alone, and the effect was signal. 
By concentrating opinion at one point, and diffusing its 
rays over the whole surface, an unify of sentiment and of 
consequent action arose; and that great burst of popular 





them a real monopoly, and it is not the apprehension that 





suffrage which determined the election of 1800, was in 


ration. 

We select this single paper as an example, which in its 
degree would apply to some others; but this is sufficient 
to substantiate the fact that the press became lifeless or 
tieacherously silent; and that the country was deluded 
into a dangerous confidence, from which the outrageous 
transactions of the United States Bank, only could dis- 


solve. 


‘There was no press which treated of the great interests 
of the States at large; and those who looked to the de- 
cennial revolution of Mr. Harper, clung to their delusion 
under the mask of moderation, waiting for an occasion to 
burst their painful silence. 

‘The compromise between Mr. Adams and Mr. Clay, 
was not openly espoused, but it was secretly promoted; 
yoth those gentlemen had created odium among those who 
iad been their respective friends or adherents; and they 
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had denounced and dared each other in the most public 
manner: the Hartford Convention men were not to 
be reconciled to Mr. Adams, who had made them a 
scape goat for his own promotion, the whole object of his 
feeble existence; Mr. Clay had, by denouncing any South- 
ern candidate but himself, disgusted the South and alarm- 
ed a dark spirit which was eravvling up rather than boldly 
aspiring to the first distinctions of the country. 

Had there been a faithful, able, and spirited press, those 
contentions, which arose from these causes, would have 
been exposed in time to avert their baleful consequences, 
and to save the public honor from the oprous TRANSAC- 
TIONS OF THE Unrrep Sratres SENATE AT Irs LATE SES- 
SION. 

There is much room for further reflections on this sub- 
ject, but as we mean to furnish matter for thought, we 
shall pursue the tenor of our essay. 

The Postmaster General of the period referred to, was 
a man of very considerable capacity, a lawyer, and a man 
of business; and was not backward in public affairs— 
for his politics were as easily put on or put off, as his shirts 
and which he could manage with the dexterily of abrief. It 
is not to our purpose to canvass his principles,—what we 
have to dois with facts. Like many politicians, who ima- 
gine power is to endure forever, the Postmaster General 
began to philosophize on the influence of the press,—and 
pursuing up his ideas, began with a new revision of the 
Post Office regulations, in which he introduced, under the 
pretence of a regulation, a recommendation to encourage 
the establishment ofa press in every village; assigning for 
a motive the advantage of printing school books in each 
place. Post Office patronage, of course, followed; and 
not long after, the increase of presses rose from 50 to 520. 

it required no great sagacity to discover the probable 


We have many journals which display considerable ta-/to live, which is precisely the patriotic principle on which some 
lent; but they treat only of local affairs; the politics of |other wigs devote themselves to the corporation. 
their own or the adjacent states. We have no public} But Mr. Foreman, the counterfeiter, had, it seems, another 


journal which is really national, or conversant in the |™otive, common with those who go over to the Bank, to prompt 
ae ; + (hi ge. The Missouri tor? . 7 
greater walks of the various branches of knowlege which | his change ; Mi — Monitor's article says, he (Foreman) 
ine cecbetcall ts cabuiil oltlec lice ik wee cnvit th “was an applicant for the office of Secretary of State, under 
> “ace ner s—none thatca ‘ite the . " . z 
5 ~~" |Gov. Miller.” The honest Jackson Governor would not trust 


man of the world to a feast of argument like the Morning him—and he went over to the enemy! Of such disappointed 
Chronicle of London. office-hunters the opposition are happy to make recruits, and 


There are other incidents in the history of the English \they are welcome to Mr. Foreman among the rest. 
From the Farmers’ and Mechanics’ Advertiser. 
m ji The Western Monitor, has a tale about Foreman, the counterfeiter 
number by policy, led to the employment of other jour- | having applied to some witness (nameless) to join him in the business 
ae E z dt. ' 4s , ae .: |for political effect. The editor, perhaps, is not acquainte ; 
nals to counteract those which were liberal or free. Sir | fact’ that Tien Won inet nie sleaiaia Pot pane pepe Bi _ 
Robert Walpole resorted to that expedient, and the Ear] —s a a pony seal os “e ranks of the opposition. It is 
. . ° . ° we nown here, and we have heard tt repeate whe > : 
of Bute at a subsequent period; and history furnishes the | apostacy from democratic principles, and his pve te cokes ae 7 
letaneous. When he was with us, he was honest ;—when he abandon- 
_, {ed his principles, and went over to the Monitor’s ranks, he abandoned 
Among these, were Ed-| his honesty. : 
N. B. ‘The witness alluded to, gave no evidence at the late session of 
>/the Court. ‘The tale was manufactured here. ‘lhe witness Says it was 
jatter his apostacy that he made any disclosure. 


press, which may be noticed here. The limitation of tha! 


names of many who were stipendaries in such service, and, 
who became moral assassins. 
mund Burke ahd Dr. Samuel Johnson—Arthur Murphy 
and Tobias Smollett, and Wm. Guthrie. 
They were all, in their first career, advocates of liberty HAPPINESS. 
Burke’s first publication in London) Jt would form, perhaps, one of the most amusing, if not the 
reduced the system of Jean Jaques Rousseau to an infe-| most instructive chapter in poetic history, to compare the opin- 
rior rank, in the developement of human equality and de-|ions expressed by the inspired respecting happiness. He who 
It was a| dwells in a lonely valley believes happiness resides in the crowd- 
work which produced much such a panic as Paine’s Rights se dl tind sien eg pregheesrsdaneryandpaber singe amid the 
: |rattle of other men’s coach-wheels and the smoke of ten thou- 
of Man. . isand chimnies, fixes the abode of happiness by the side of some 
bribe, and the Government having sought to buy up the| purling brook—beside a green hill, where the wind is ever fra- 
copies without success, printed another edition treating it/ grant, and the voice of nature alone is heard. The high-born 
as a satire on Bolingbroke and in this way it appears in) ard, sick of the hollow courtesies of polished society, sighs for 
|pastoral solitudes, where flowers never fade, and flocks never 
stray, and beauty is never out of blossom: the shepherd bard, on 
: : : _ |the other hand, who has to wander over moors and mountains 
ed the London Morning Post, the most abusive of all En-|jal¢ choked in winter with the drifting snow, and halfescvahed 
glish Journals against America. One of the editors, the Jin summer with burning suns—who has to smear and clip his 
Rev. Mr. Bate, (afterwards Bate Dudley,) opposed this flocks, os well as keep them from the fox, and save them too, 
scurrility, and a separation took place; the Parson es-|from smothering in the snow wreath, envies the opulent, and 


political and civil. 
nouncing the abuses of existing Governments. 


Paine was not to be bought, but Burke took the 


his works. 
During the American war the Earl of Sandwich direct- 





effects of this Post Office legislation, and the writer hereof! 
took the first opportunity of conversing with the Postmas- 


ter General on the subject. This gentleman was well en-| 
trenched in his place; and that influence which the 
Aurora held, had, in a great measure, ceased with the con- 


summation of the purpose to which it had been devoted; 


the Herald longs to be a lord. There was some sense in the remark of a 
|Scotchman, who in reading the saying of Solomon, “ Snow is 
‘beautiful in its season,” exclaimed, “ Aye, nae doubt, it was 


tablished the Morning Herald, which became 


of the Foxites. The Herald retains its reputation to this 


day. | beautiful to you, sitting wi’ the rich wines and lasses o’ Jerusa- 
j!em aside you; but had ye been a poor stane-mason, ye would 
GEORGIA CONGRESSIONAL RETURNS. thae said no such thing.”—Cunningham., 
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The following are the totals from at the counties, as footed at | UNPOPULAR GOVERNOR. 








or as the National Intelligencer, ina generous tone of ex-|the State House, at Miledgeville. | The subjoined paragraph is from the Montreal Minerva, and 
” - ’ 
. : . JNION. NULLIFIERS. | will he regarded as a singular salutati are 
ultation, said: “the time was gone by when the Aurora]. ’ iol on aney| Mill be regarded as a singular salutation to a Governor. 

; ‘ a A ie ee 32,934 | Gilmer, 28,407|  & Matthew Lord Aylmer, has arrived in Vown.—Many of our 
gave the tone in politics. Phe fact was really so!—/gebjey, 32.851 | Wilde, 28,283 | 6 +i ; , soc tl Seger 
Bi ; é d jSchley peng de ~~ | fellow citizens have set apart a day in prayer on the occasion of 
rhe Postmaster General in such circumstances, was very | Coffee, 32,652 | Foster, Le tiie of tht eneetinks eileen ded a fm , 

: Rd “| Haynes, 32,616 | Gamble, 27,835 | the disappearance of the scourge; others have got prayers said 
candid; he unreservedly declared that his object was to ‘Teaen 32.593 | Chappell, 97,673| for the repose of the souls of its victims. We, who mourn over 
break up the city papers, as there was no longer any nee !/ Owens, 32,533 | Beall, 27,500| the misfortunes of our country, have resolved also to give ex- 

. jo . #26) AC . rd 2 : ' - . - + Y : 
of them; the government could go on without them; and | Zerrell, yr ome ly pression to the general mourning. To carry into effect this 
. . "3 ‘ j . |Grantlanc 32,449 | Newnan, 27,407 I AP eat ie rep ‘a 
for his part he did not like a government of newspapers. | gandford ° 32-412 | Daniell, oT 417 ugubrious solemnity, wi have chosen the day on which the indi- 

” . , . | ‘ ‘vidual whom we consider as another Pharaoh, has made his tri- 

rhe conversation became somewhat warm, and it ter-| an . roe > : 

i om ai } he A had be Sea) From the Glo umphant entry within the walls of Montreal. Autocrat Go- 
vinstin 4 av - ‘ A at © ‘ . yy rom tiie vue. . y : 
minated in the avowal that the Aurora had too much in-| — vernor, go! we hold you responsible for the women, children, re- 
i i ‘ i i ' THE COUNTERFEITERS ais ‘ ’ 
fluence in the elections, and following this up with a per- u COUNT ERE ELL iw, atives and friends lost; tremble! the bones of the dead wil 
,’ 


| 
| 
sonal compliment-— we cannot always have such men as| 


you to conduct a public paper; we may find a man with|4 accusation ; , _ 
to them, as party policy, the Neongo counterfeiting establishment 
in Missouri, which for years past has been engaged in forging a 
leurrency in imitation of the paper of the Bank of the United 


some dissatisfaction being expressed, and a desire to SUP-| States. ‘The Editor of the Intelligencer ENporsen the story of 


equal talents, but hostile principles.’ A representation | 


of the facts was made to a higher authority; and upon 


press the regulation, he replied, that it was too late, as|the Bank press in Missouri, with all the litde creprr he could | 


they were already circulated! jimupart on republishing it, and it was vouched, as was pretended, 
lby some witness whose testimony had been given in a court of 


These circumstances afford matter for much considera-| 

tion. But the effect has been to multiply newspapers to? 

: i r 

t 
; 7" = » carsehs OP : . So — » 

the effects, operating with the parsimony which character- | 

{ 


the number of 1200: and time is to decide what may be 


izes our country, which though there must be a paper, the}, 


first care is to have a cheap ones and the expense of post-|t 


. on Os > ’ t 
ave—of one cent and a healf—is so excessive in the consi-| 
° ° . | 
“* a4 ° . } *? t 
deration of opulent tho ds, that the village paper, with}, 
i] 


all the faculties, experience, and opportunities which th ¥ |, 
possess, are deemed a fair sacrifice to the cause of public}, 
liberty and literature. 

Lord Broug! 
t 
t 


game course that was conceived amone us thirfy year 
avo; and the cheap paper is to supersede those which em- 


ploy ten or twelve reporters—which send reporters to the 





tant intelligence can be obtained. 


, ’ } the vonr 
wits, should belong to the Bank party? Have they not, like eee 


b NJ ’ e ° ° 4 rot rthea no 
iain, In Eneland, is said to be pursuing the |rest, (to use the lang 


ery of its paper, and the business of the count: rfeiters would be 
broken up. 
- > . rT: ’ . n fe . | Reta The 
seat of war, to Madrid and Vienna, and wherever impor-|iman should put on the Bank wig, when he turned counterfeiter, | O Brien. The a: LDP 
gh ae . : P h’s imprisonment.—Cor! vist 
He only sought to perpetuate that institution by which he meant tenced him to a month’s imprisonment.—Cork Register. 


The National Intelligencer quoted from the Missouri Monitor | -ige_ in indignation on feeling your approach, Fly to Belfrath, 


against the friends of the Administration, imputing from a land which you have stained with your inhumanity. 


CONVICTION AND IMPRISONMENT OF A 
MAGISTRATE, 

On Saturday last, Philip Cross, Esq. a magistrate of the coun- 
ty of Cork, was tried before the assistant barrister of the East 
| Riding, Mr. Martley, for an assault ona peesant, Timothy O’Brien. 
In the month of May last, Mr. Cross with a number of followers, 





F ee ee er ee Vere Te 
ustice. We find trom the following notice in the St. Louis Par-} went into & Cornite ld belonging to a firmer, the father of O’Brien, 
= : 1 AT H ] v3 y = heid nivards F ye hundred acres of land unde Josep} 
nera’ and Mechanies’ Advocate, that the frauds thus charged to] W20 Nei Upware: ol ~ eur “s c ' ; . . r Jos pa 

' -" . ‘anel Fitzcerald, Es The weather had been wet, thes i 
he Jackson Party, have been, in fact, perpetrated by a person in| Capel Pitager ld, Esq. ie W er had been v the soil was 


h and trampling a 


F i i soft, and ¢ ber of per 3 Passing throu 
he ranks of the Opposition. This has been the case, also, in re- |S0ft, ana @ Number of persons | t Sn : 

Vi : : er loarn.field must have b very ipiurious. O'Brien's son, the eS 
rard to all the frauds which have been yet discovered in relation |cota-fe! mus! have been ve ib i > Lp “ he pre 
‘ : ; 3 , lsecutor, remonstrated with Mr. Cross on the mischief th yan 
o the pensions—and the attempts which have been made to coun. | SCCULOT, Tenonsrtees WIth MEP, Mt ; it heand 

followers were doing the corn ir. Cross said, “thatasa 


erfeit the new gold coin. 


Rai Se Rea + Mh. "psi 
It is but a day ortwo since, two counterfeiters were brought) !'* te, he could do wnat he preased. Nhe farmer's son 
‘ Vircinia scbicat ontinuing his remonstrances, Mr. Cress seized him, produced a 
rom Virginia, to the p 


nitentiary of this city, be’onging, we un-|¢ 
lerstand, to the same class of politicians—And is it not natura 


] 


| em on the man’s wrists, 


pair of handeuls, attempted to faster 
aa ‘ , ‘ ’ al lay is only prevented from coving so by the superior streneth of 

snourh that this species of gentry, who, like others, live by their }20¢ was’ : Maas <i % T ond 7 ne 
g I J noned O'Brien before the 


‘es at the Blarney petty sessions, tor obstruct 
trate. in the execution of | uty. ‘he justices dismissed the 


ife, in 
On the trial before the assistant barrist 


man. Ie afterwards su 


4) 1 snl iust ng him, a ma- 
uage of the Intelligencer,) “an essential in-|j" ¥ 





erest in the preservation of our political institutions”’—that is, | $!84 
he Bank? Certainly, without the Bank, there could be no for-|summons. 
j Pitz rerald was a witness for th 


r, Mr. Capel 
son of histenant. Several per- 


unprovoked nature of the assault on 


yross an 


; . , = . 
[It was, therefore, a matter of course, that Mr. Fore-| sons proved the : gaa ‘ 
assistant barrister fined Mr. Cross £10 and sen- 
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EDUCATION— Vo. F. 
Necessity of Popular Education as a National Object, §e.— 
By J. Stupson.— Leavitt, Lord, g Co. New York. 

‘To the man of experience who has brought upa family, 
and who has paid that attention to the mind and morals of 
his offspring, nothing can appear more preposterous than 
the never-ending, never-agreeing publications on Educa- 
tion. In the acquisition of languages by some modern 
improvements, there is some rationality, and constant suc- 
cess. Werefer to the Hamiltonian method, whichso much 
resembles a branch of the Pestalozzian, as to suggest a 
suspicion that it was borrowed from that source. The late 
Mr. Dufief’s method bore some resemblance to that of 
Hamilton, as does that of Mr. Delacroix of our own city, 
who teaches with great success. Nor can the success of 
these teachers at all surprise, because they merely ailapt| 
the method of nature in the earliest acquisition of words, 
which teachers of the old school stray away from as far as 
the remotest poles. 

Jaquetot’s method is only another modification, or new 
mode of employing a por tion of the Pestalozzian method, 
in teaching a language; but all these are in some degree 
defective, since it is impossible to proceed by his method 
without obtaining ideas, and applying words to them sig- 
nificantly; while in the modes noticed the mere order of 
words, or what is called combination in phraseology, is 
called Education. 

It is an old exception directed to the absurd practice of 

learning Latin, by Latin rules, and of Greek through 
Latin rules, that such modes were better adapted to stu- 
pify than enlighten the judgment. The practice has 
within forty years undergone a change,—but somehow 
the contrivances of pedagogues to enhance their labor and 
prolong their salaries, has not much abridged the time} 
wasted upon the dead languages. 
, By Pestalozzi’s method no grammar rules are got by 
rote. That is acquired in the progress of acquiring the 
signification of words, and the useful exercise of discri- 
minating terms commonly held tobe synonymous: which, 
in the hands of a skilful teacher of good temper, becomes 
an agreeable amusement. 

The most formidable obstacles to the institution and 





adoption of rational Education, are to be found in the pre- 
judices which are derived froin the defective or perverted 
systems, in which we have been schooled, and which! 
every man who expects to make any progress in life must 
get rid of, and re-teach himself, before he can enter into, 
the world’s transactions. 

A young gentleman who had passed through one of oar! 


universities with great credit in their way, being asked, | 





what he had learned at College ?—very ingenuously an-) 
swered, “ Just enough to know I know nothing, but the! 
names of the tools with which I must go to work and teachi| 
myself.” And so he did. 

The desiderata of Education now, here and every} 
where, are two:— 

1. hat to teach. 
How to teach. 
But under this first head, what to teach, arises a host of 


conflicting obstacles. The institutions called colleges or 


universities, like all corporations, enter/ain an irreconcile-| 
able jealousy of whatever is new; in which exclusion, is! 
also comprehended that which is really old. We have in’ 
every such seminary, a standing order of infallibility. 

The Pope is often belabored in our colleges for the very, 
pretensions which they themselves set up, and for which | 
all heretics from college orthodoxy are put to * dell, book,| 
and candle-lighi.”’ 

The business of the school-master, who stands upon his 
own skill, or on the ignorance of his pupils* parents, is 
necessarily interesting to him—and he denounces iunova‘ 


tion with an earnestness often sincere, but more often 





Inercenary. 


‘cution, one of the most disinterested, 


a Public Education, 


\without knowing, 


The influence of the traders in school-book fabrication 
is another interest; and a system such as Pestalozzi’s, in 
which books are entirely excluded, until after the pupils 
shall have become good geometricians and algebraists, be- 
sides being masters of arithmetic and practical grammar— 
all acquired without lessons by rote or book. Such a me- 
thod would arouse all the cupidity of the covetous craft. 

But we have overlooked the most formidable vampyre 
of a rational Education—the priesthood. Sects which 
damn each other to burning torments for all eternity, 
unite with the zeal and energy of crusaders. They agree 
to disgrace and damn each other dogmatically, but unite 
in holding up a rational Education as more damnable still 
than infidelity. In fact, a system which avows an irre- 
concileable incongeniality between common sense and me- 
taphysics, is sure to be depicted in colgrs as black, and 
with figures as dismal, as the victims of an auto da fe at 
Goa, or at Lisbon in former times. 

The old story of the school-books, where the carpenter, 
the mason, and the currier, disputed about building the 
town of wood, stone, or leather, is realized in relation to 
Education. A teacher of the Pestalozzian method was 
introduced into the United States, by that most estimable 
citizen, Wm. M‘Clure, formerly a merchant of this city. 

He taught with great success for three years—in fact 
with too much success not to produce alarm. Some of 
those self-constituted censors of public knowlege, public 
charity, and in short public every thing,—those constitution- 
al Paul Prys, tobe found in every community, and in our 
own to a most malignant extent,—constituted a committee 
of themselves to catechise the Pestalozzian teacher; with 
whom they had no acquaintance, and who they had the 
insolence to catechise as if they were inquisitors—though 
they were received with a kindness, urbanity, and candor of 
which they were unworthy. It would be a long story to 
tell all that happened, but we shall throw the substance 
into the form of a colloquy. 


V. We are come to inquire concerning your school. This is 
Mr. Dobbs—this is Mr. Snobbs—and I am Mr. Viggins. 

N. You are welcome, gentlemen. Whatever information you 
require is at your service. 

V. What Religion do you teach in your school ? 

N. Tam not a teacher of Religion. 

V. But you must teach some. 

N. My pupils are scarcely any one of them of the same sect— 
A is of Quaker parents—B is a Catholic—C isa Presbyterian— 
Da Methodist, &c. I was educated a Catholic, and if I was dis- 
posed could not teach any other. I know none but that, which pro- 
bably their parents would not wish ; therefore I leave it to their pa- 
rents, and to themselves to teach what they please. My business 
is to make them well acquainted with the world in which they 
\live—to be rational, liberal, and useful men. 


Much more might be given, but this is enough for the 
plage it is a solemn and a sad truth, that the 
Paul Prys set about the destruction of that school, and 
accomplished it, ‘The children were collected from dif- 
ferent parts of the Union, from Massachusetts, Virginia, 
Maryland, and Maine, &c. 
made to the parents of the pupils, and several were in 


Application was insidiously 
consequence withdrawn. Finally, unable to stand perse- 
honest, and well 
stored minds that ever ornamented humanity, crossed 


ithe mountains, and the school ceased. 


Here are presented difficulties in the way of a rational! 
Education,—and it is in vain that men pretend to talk of 
or Education at the public expense, 
first, what is to be taught—or whether 
infants and youth are to be stultified with Metaphysics 
before they can number the fingers on their own hands. 

We now return to Mr. Simpson. He enumerates the 


branches of knowlege, though not in the very best way— 
and among other matters, civil history, geometry, 
nical science, and (though he thinks there is “no occasion 
to go deep” into mathematics) he recommends dynamics, 


motion, hydraulics, optics, galvinism, &c. &c. and last 


mecha- 


of Smith or Quesnay, Say or Ricardo, he does not desig- 
nate. 

We have quoted him more with regret than for repro- 
bation, The insufficiency of his theory is the mere influ- 
ence of habit, and a prepossession actuating him in error 
with generous purposes. 

Having exhausted his conjectures and references, as 
far as page 120, he arrives at a point where there is some- 
thing true and rational; though he had scarcely started 
the truth when he sets out again after a chimera. 


“To gain the object in view the whole period of twelve years 
must be devoted by the children of the manual labor class to 
school education. Without this, time would be lost, and harm in- 
stead of good be done. 

“ Two requisites—neither of them yet in existence—must be 
realized, in order to the success of the novel mode of Education— 
these are books and education.” 


And then he plunges into the slough of despond, from 
which he swims after the phantasy of an educational 
code! 

Mr. Simpson appears to have read about the Normal 
Schools of France, the Hofwyl School of Switzerland, 
and their imitators: and has taken up loose notions of 
their operations, without precise'y knowing to what ex- 
tent, or how they were conducted; and no other evidence 
nee:l be adduced of the fact, than his contradictory dogma, 
that books and education do neither of them exist. This 
He may mean that 
name; and that 
the existing books are impositions; but he only leaves it to 


expression is too loose and indefinite. 
Education, as it exists, does not merit the n 


be alnenil. when in fact it is true. 

Then the training of Tcachers; he only points to the 
abuses which prevail; he neither intimates what teachers 
shall teach. In the Normal 


a system prepared, in which 


shall teach, 
Schools of France, there was 
the teachers were strictly exercised, 
permitted, as teachers, to deviate from the part that was 


or how they 
and they were not 
set for them. But these schools were political establish- 
ments, the /wifion in which varied with the changes of 
power throughout the revolution; and they were at last laid 
aside for something which it is not worth while to de- 
scribe. 

Now such a system for the training of teachers,--in 
which, not knowlege but policy was the leading object, is 
not exactly what is wanted. 

In the United States, can be no doubt that good 
teachers—faithful teachers—unprejudiced teachers—men 
and imbued with correct knowlege, are 


there 


who are honest, 
very much wanted; and that before any Public Education 
can be effective, it is first necessary to 
ers: not mere sinecurists nor sectarists. 
Every religious sect, 


provide fit teach- 


Here, then, is the grand obstacle. 
repulses every other. We lately pointed out a case of a 
poor Llind boy, who was, under the most shabby pretexts, 
excluded from a school, for the support of which the Le- 
cislature contributed $10,000; this Ingenious and afflict- 
ed boy was expelled, because he was a Christian of one 
sect, and not of another. 

Until legislators shall confine their beneficence to the 
things of this world, and prevent those whose concern 
(they say) is with another, all the money voted is throwo 
away; and it is a mere premium for the infliction of igno- 
rance, and the qualification of freemen’s sons to be the 
most pernicious of slaves, 

A code of Education! 
A man 


Mr. Simpson proposes a cone! 
Have good fathers, or wood mothers, any code ? 
who thinks with long experience on these things, is apt to 
think mankind are dosing into idiocy. 

He tells an anecdote which merits repetition, as it ap- 
plies in fact all round, with which we shall wind up this 
number. 


“ The training of teachers is vital to the whole system. At 





|present any one who professes to teach, is ¢0 ipso believed quali- 
fied; when every trade fails, one can open a school. When we 


not least, Political Economy, but whether the system ‘consider what the qualifications of an efficient teacher ought to 
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be, this state of the matter will appear a glaring absurdity. Some 


time ago a ragged orator applied to the Lord Mayor for a pair of 


shoes and a few shillings to take him back to Ireland, for he 


the performance on the Rail Road, (a distance of fifty-six miles,) 
one hour and fifty-one minutes. Average speed on rail road, in- 
cluding the necessary detention of wooding and watering, a little 


STATE OF THE CURRENCY. 





SPEECH OF MR. BENTON, 


found the pretensions to learning in England very hollow, and in 
4 the genuine spirit of Irish sarcasm observed, that he had heard 
much of the schoolmaster being abroad in England, but he had 
not the good fortune to meet him, nor any body that had.” 





From the Globe. 
POINDEXTER’S VERACITY. 

In a speech made on the 7th of February, in the Senate, Mr. 
Poindexter said: . 

“T have occasionally sold to the Bank, bills of Exchange, for 
my own accommodation, which, if that medium had not existed, 
I should have sold to some local Bank or broker. These bills have 
been duly honored and paid at maturity, and so the matter 
ended.” 

In an article in the Telegraph, which, we have no doubt, from 
the circumstances under which it appeared, and from internal 
evidence, was written by Mr. Poindexter; but, if not written, 
was certainly authorized by him, he says: 





ee 


“Governor Poindexter owes no Banka cent. He has no pe- 
cuniary favor to ask of any one. 
| the State of Mississippi—of a People who have too much intelli- 
: gence, and too much of the feelings of freemen, to become the 
slaves of a despot, who would sacrifice every thing—even the 
“ constitution itself—in his experiment of making Mr. Van Buren 
B his successor.” 


'» What will the public think of this gentleman's veracity, when 
3 they recur to the Bank Director’s statement, which we published 
t recently, supported as it is in every material point by Col. Tow- 
son’s note? It now appears, that this man, who had the hardi- 
hood to say recently in Mississippi (after he knew that the Bank 
would permit no investigation into its dealings) that he had never 
any transaction with the Bank, save that of selling real collection 
e paper— who made, in effect, the same declaration in the Senate, 
and afterwards asserted in the Telegraph that he “ owes no bank 
a cent”—did actually obtain from the Bank in May, 1882, ten 
thousand dollars for a draft on Col. Towson, to run nearly seven 
months and twenty-eight days—that is, eight months with the 
days of grace—that this draft, so far from being a real transac- 
tion, or the sale of such “collection paper” as he might have sold 
to a broker, was altogether fictitious, the bill being drawn on a 
man who owed him nothing—who did not authorize him to draw, 
and who refused to accept—that Mr. Biddle and his Exchange 
Committee knew so well it was merely a fictitious transaction,) 
f or in other words, a fair business transaction in the sense ot Webb 

and Noah) that when the draft became due and payable, it was 
1 not protested, and thus the other nominal security, whose name 
was put on the books to save appearances, was released, as well 
as the damages, and so far from its being paid, and “the matter 
ended,” it was renewed, as appears from the Bank Directors’ 
statement, for $8,000 with nominal securities, both the endorsers 
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' being under protest, and owing more than they were able to pay. | few days at the Bankruptey Court against firms whose united 
; We do not believe that Mr. Poindexter’s obligations to the|debts and liabilities are estimated to amount nearly to one quar- 


: Bank are even now extinguished, notwithstanding all his ser-| 
vices to the Bank, and the positive declaration, through his organ, | 
that “he owes no Bank a cent, and has no pecuniary favors to| 
ask.” We believe that the Bank still holds his obligation for five| 
or six thousand dollars, by way of lien upon him; and we trust, 
' if we make any mistake in this, or in any other particular stated, 
that the Senate’s Bank Committee, every member of which is 
friendly to Mr. Poindexter, will report upon his case in full, and 
give their pro tem President the benefit of that indulgence which 
Mr. Biddle has allowed to them, but denied to the Committee of} 
the House. 








UNPRECEDENTED SPEED. 
, The news from the city of New York was brought to this city 
L yesterday by the Camden and Amboy Rail Road line, in the short 
space of four hours aud forty-five minutes! and our New York 
papers of the morning were in our office at a quarter before 12 
o'clock. The joyous news was immediately promulgated, and 
every democrat in the city had it to sharpen his appetite for din- 
ner. Such speed deserves to be placed on record, as the signal 
J triumph of modern skill over “ time and space.” 
) P, S.—In order to communicate the result of the interesting 
New York election to the Philadelphia public, the Camden and 
Amboy Rail Road Company were induced to despatch a locomo- 
tive in advance of the regular line; by which means the New 
York papers, which left by the boat at 7 o’clock, were received 
at the Philadelphia Exchange at 12 o'clock. Owing to the wind 
and tide being ahead, the steamboat was two hours and twenty- 
six minutes from New York to Amboy. Thirty-eight minutes 
were consumed from the termination of the Rail Road to the ex- 
change, and five minutes losi at Rancor’s Draw Bridge, making 











He is the Representative of 


over thirty miles per hour.— Pennsylvanian. 


GREAT DEMOCRATIC FESTIVAL. 





cracy of New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, now that 
victory has perched on their banner, should hold a festival in ce- 
lebration of their triumphs at some convenient point, say Tren- 
ton, New Jersey, or any other place that may be pitched upon in 
conference. Our opponents held their jubilees in advance, and 
shouted victory before the battle. It is for us to rejoice together 
after the struggle, who have gained the day against such formida- 
ble odds. The Democracy of this section of the country are 
anxious for the expression of feeling suggested in this brief no- 
tice, and we mention it for the consideration of our friends else- 
where. 








&c. grace the roll.— Pennsylvanian. 





NOTABILIA. 


don, with the intention, it would appear, of taking up bis perma- 
nent residence in that city. A sumptuous house, in Regent's 
Park, has been purchased by him, and his whole establishment is 
said to be in a style of regal magnificence. 


ENGLAND. 

The failure of Mr. Raikes, Governor of the Bank of England, 
(mentioned yesterday via Paris) is attributed to speculations on 
the Stock Exchange, but it said that this failure is not of any im- 
portance whatever, and that beyond the mere holding of the great 
official situation of Governor of that Bank, it has been but a mis- 
fortune of every day occurrence. He was not at all indebted to 
the institution over which he presided, nor did he ever avail him- 
self of a single opportunity to receive pecuniary accommodation 
or assistance from that corporation. 
Our Minister to Russia, the Hon. Wm. Wilkins, took his de- 
parture from London to Hamburg on the Ist Oct. in company 
with Mr. Canning and the Marquis of Douro, son of the Duke 
‘of Wellington. 
A large quantity of certificates of stock to the Bank of the 
‘United States, to the amount of £18,000 sterling was lately 
missing from the counting house of Messrs. Rothschild. They 
'were subsequently discovered, says the Times, in Paris, in a par- 
cel of French Rentes which were transmitted thence from Lon- 
don. Some say that in the hurry of leaving London for Paris, a 
short time since, they travelled, being of very small bulk, in the 
‘pocket of the head of the house himself. 
Among the commercial and trading interests of London, con- 
‘siderable anxiety prevails, in consequence of the heavy failures 
‘that have occurred. Six fiats have been issued within the last 








ter of a million sterling. Many other minor defalcations are an- 
ticipated. There is, however, a good deal doing in trade. The 
importations of wool from Germany are pretty considerable, and 
in the week ending last night, they amount to full £200,0C0.— 
Morning Chronicle, Sept. 26. 

IRELAND. 

Mr. O'Connell announces the practicability of the total and 
immediate extinction of the Tithes of Ireland. 

SPAIN. 

When Gen. Mina was notified of his appointment to the chief 
command, he was confined by severe indisposition, and asked 
time to consider. Finally, he consented, on condition that he 
should not assume the office until the expiration or twenty days, 
from the date of his commission. 


PORTUGAL. 


It has been suggested, and with good reason, that the Demo- 


We have a long list of triumphs for a festival—New 
York, New Jersey, Maine, New Hampshire, North Carolina, 
Georgia, Illinois, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Alabama, Missouri, Indiana, 


The Prince of Canino (Lucien Bonaparte) has arrived at Lon- 


OF MISSOURI. 
Delivered in the Senate of the United States, January 20th, 1832. 


Mr. Benton rose to ask leave to bring in his promised resolu- 
tion on the state of the currency.—He said he had given his no- 
tice for the leave he was about to ask, without concerting or con- 
sulting with any member of the Senate. The object of his reso- 
lution was judicial, not political; and he had treated the Senators, 
not as counsellors, but as judges. He had conversed with 
no one, neither friend nor adversary; not through contempt of 
counsel, or fear of opposition, but from a just and rigorous re- 
gard to decorum and propriety. His own opinion had been made 
up through the cold, unadulterated, process of legal research ; 
and he had done nothing, and would do nothing to prevent or hin- 
der any other Senator from making up his opinion in the same 
way. It was a case in which politics, especially partisan politics, 
could find no place; and in the progress of which every Senator 
would feel himself retiring into the judicial office,—becoming 
one of the Judices Selecti,—and searching into the stores of his 
own legal knowlege, for the judgment and the reasons of the 
judgment which he must give in this great cause, in which ana- 
tion is the party on one side, and a great monied corporation on 
the other. He, Mr. Benton, believed the currency, against 
which his resolution was directed, to be illegal and dangerous ; 
and so believing, it had long been his determination to bring the 
question of its legality before the Senate and the People ; and 
that without regard to the powerful resentment, to the effects of 
which he might be exposing himself. He had adopted the form 
of a declaratory resolution, because it was intended to declare 
the true sense of the charter upon a disputed point. He made 
his resolution joint in its character, that it might have the action 
of both Houses of Congress, and single in its object, that the main 
design might not be embarrassed with minor propositions. The 
form of the resolution gave him a right to state his reasons for 
asking leave to bring it in; the importance of it required those 
reasons to be clearly stated. The Senate also, has its rights, 
and its duties. It is the right of the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives, as the founder of the Bank corporation, to examine 
into the regularity of its proceedings, and to take cognizahce of 
the infractions of its charter; and this right has become,a duty, 
since the very tribunal selected by the charter to try these in- 
fractions, had tried this very question, and that without the for- 
mality of a scire facias, or the presence of the adverse party, and 
had given judgment in favor of the corporation ; a decision which 
he (Mir. Benton) was compelled by the strongest convictions of 
his judgment, to consider both as extra-judicial and erroneous. 
The resolution (continued Mr. Benton) which I am asking 
leave to bring in, expresses its own object. It declares against 
the legality of these orders as A currency. It is the currency 
which I arraign. I make no inquiry, for I will not embarrass 
my subject with irrelevant and immaterial inquiries; | make no 
inquiry into the modes of contract and payment which are per- 
mitted, or not permitted, to the Bank of the United States, in the 
conduct of its private dealings and individual transactions. My 
business lies with the currency; for between public currency 
and private dealings, the charter of the Bank has made a distinc- 
tion, and that founded in the nature of things, as broad as lines 
can draw, and as clear as words can express. The currency con- 
cerns the public; and the soundness of that currency is taken 
under the particular guardianship of the charter; a special code 
of law is enacted for it; private dealings concern individuals, 
in making their bargains, to take care of their own interests. 
The charter of the Bank of the United States has authorized, but 
not regulated, certain private dealings of the Bank; it is full and 
explicit upon the regulation of currency. Upon this distinction 
I take my stand. I establish myself upon the broad and clear 
distinction which reason makes, and the charter sanctions. } ar- 
raign the currency! I eschew all inquiry into the modes of ma- 
king bargains for the sale or purchase of bills of exchange, buy- 
ing and selling gold or silver bullion, building houses, hiring off- 








The new administration consists of— 

The Duke of Palmelia, as President of the Council. 

The Bishop of Coimbra, (President of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties) Minister of the Interior. 

Senhor Carvalho, Minister of Finance. 

Conde de Villa Real, Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

Duke of Terceira, Minister of War. 

Senhor Frier, Minister of Marine. 

Senhor Ferraz, Minisser of Justice. 

HOLLAND. 

By intelligence from Holland, we learn of a plan adopted by 

the Dutch Government for enlarging the port of Rotterdam, es- 


cers, clerks, and servants, purchasing necessaries, or laying in 
supplies of fuel and stationary. 

A preliminary inquiry might have been resorted to, and was 
for sometime intended, to know from the Bank directory, whether 
these orders were issued as a currency under the charter, and 
what exemptions were claimed for them from the restrictions 
provided in the charter, for a currency of promissory notes. 
But this preliminary inquiry has become unnecessary. A deci- 
sion has been made in a high branch of the federal judiciary— 
the United States Circuit Court in Philadelphia—affirming the 
legality of this species of currency, and stating the exemptions 
claimed for it; and this decision has been received with a degree 


of approbation by the Bank directory, which announces it to be 











tablishing extensive warehouses, and rendering that city a great 


and commercial entrepot. It is said that the King has signed e 





accordant with their own opinions. Inquiry of the directory is, 


decree for carrying the plan into effect. | therefore, unnecessary. A resort to the opinion of the court, and 
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that opinion has been authoritatively published, may be consider- 
ed as the answer of the Bank, and what is far more material, as 
the law of the land, until reversed. 

Here is the opinion; that part of it which relates to these or- 
ders as a currency ; for I omit all that relates to the trial of the 
prisoner for the counterfeiting one of these orders. 

“The only restriction on the issuing of any paper, is in the 
proviso to the 12th fundamental article in the 11th section of the 
charter. ‘The Bank can make no bill obligatory or of credit un- 
der its s2al for the payment of a less sum than five thousand dol- 
lars: the bills or notes issued by order of the corporation, signed 
by the President and Cashier, are made as binding and obligato- 
ry on the Bank as those of private persons, but all their bills and 
notes must be payable on demand, unless of a sum not less than 
ove hundred dollars, and payable to order; none of these re- 
straints apply to an order or check, the notes or bills alluded to 
are such as contain a promise to pay money, and the bills obliga- 
tory are such only as are under seal, and for sums not less than 


five thousand dollars. 
‘ * * * * * * * 


“The Bank is left free to contract debts by any other mode 
than by their promissory note or an obligation under seal ; with 
no other limitation than is contained in the 8th fundamental ar- 
ticle, which is merely as to amount, the only effect of which is 
not to exempt the Bank from liability for the excessess, but to 
make the Directors, under whose administration it shall happen, 


personally liable. 
* * * * * * * * 


“ The act of establishing a Branch is per se the creation of an 
agency, it is an authority not only to the extent of the regula- 
tions under which the agent acts, but to the extent of all acts 
and transactions of the ofticers of the Branches, which the Bank 
have been in the habit of adopting and confirming, on the same 
principle that individuals are liable on the contracts of their 
wives and servants, who have been permitted to deal on their 
credit, and in their names; or a merchant, whose clerk is in the 
habit of writing letters, signing notes, bills, and checks in his 
nine, though without any written or express authority, by the 
adoption and recognition of which he authorizes the public to 
consider his clerk as his agent, authorized to do in future what 
he has been in the habit of doing with his knowlege and assent. 
It would be strange indeed that the Bank should not be liable for 
checks*or orders drawn by its agents at their own Branches, 
which not only form # very important item in the currency of 
the country and the operation of the Branches, but which the 
Bink have for years daily ratified and sanctioned by their pay- 
ments the uniform course of business transacted between the 
Bank and its Branches, furnishes such a strong legal inference 
and presumption of its being authorized by the regulations under 
which they have been established, that the burden of proof to 
the contrary is clearly thrown on the Bank or any other person 
who would attempt to show that the paper was not obligatory | 
noon them. [t would be a severe reflection on the Bink to sup- 
pose that they would for a moment refuse payment of these 








checks and orders, and our system of jurisprudence would de-| 
serve little of public respect or confidence if the law would not} 
coprce it, | 

| 


* * * * * * * * 


1| 


“ By the 17th articls, the Bank is bound to pay in Gold and! 
Silver, all its notes, bills, and obligations, and all deposits in the} 
Bank or its offices, and the proviso enacts, that Congress may | 
enforce and regulate the payment of other debls under the same 
penalties as are prescribed for the refusal to pay its notes, bills, 
obligations, and deposits, 

* * * * * * * * 

“The mode in which the Bank coxtracts a debt, the shape it 
assumes, or the places where contracted, is of no importance. 
The officers being its agents, the debts contracted by them be- 
eome the debts of the corporation, imposing a duty to pay them, 
If the 
payment is made in coin, the debt is extinguished ; if made by a 


which may be done at or by the Branches or the Bank. 





draft, order, or check, the debt remains until they are actually 


pad. Unless the holder expressly takes them as payment, and} 
at hisown risk, they create a new duty or obligation, which the| 
Bank is as much bound to perform as the old one for which it is| 
It is a matter of mutual eonveni-| 
» extinguished by pay-| 


intended to make satisfaction. 
ence, whether the old debt orduty shall | 
ment or taking paper, Whether in their promissory notes of the 

} ‘ ' 


Bank, or orders or ch cls drawn upon a. 


large dit is, or orders for remittance, or small 8 Sor cCUTTEN 
cy or circulation, and in any form, with or without ornaments 
devices, or marks. Whether they 1 in these particular 
the notes of the Bank, is immaterial; ? - substance and lezail 





effect are the same; they create a new debt or duty, obligatory 
onthe Bink. Zt is bound to honor all ihe Peper wv hich it issues I 
er gets into circulation by tis authority or agents.” 


Afver reading the extracts, Mr. Benton continued—I take the 
substance of this decision, Mr. President, to be: 


1. That these Branch Bank orders are legal currency under 
the charter of the Bank of the United States. 

2. That the Bank may lawfully issue this description of cur- 
rency, to the whole amount of its capital stock. 

3. That this currency is free from every regulation, restriction, 
limitation, and provision contained in the charter, except the sin- 
gle limitation as to the maximum amount to be issued, to wit, 35 
millions of dollars. 

4. That the Bank may employ what agents she pleases in sign- 
ing and issuing this currency. 

I take this to be the substance of the decision. Justice to that 
decision, and the fair conducting of my own argument, will re- 
quire me to examine the grounds upon which the court proceed- 
ed. These grounds are found in two clauses of the charter; one 
clause in the 18th section, the other in the 8th fundamental arti- 
cle of the constitution of the Bank. The penal clause in the 18th 
section against counterfeiting “ checks or orders,” and the phrase 
“other contract,” in the 8th fundamental article, comprise those 
grounds. [ will examine each in its turn; but must first make 
a stand in the name of all that is safe and sure in the administra- 
tion of law, protesting, as I do hereby protest, against going in- 
toa penal section, or into the construction of a phrase, to find a 
power to issue currency, and that without restrictions, when the 
charter had given that power in the proper place in express 
words, and subject to numerous and vital restrictions. I make 
this protest, not from the least apprehension of finding, in a penal 
clause, or in the construction of a detached phrase, the great 
power, for the exercise of which, the Bank was created—that of 
issuing a paper currency to the People of these States—but as 
an act of justice to the constitution of the Bank, to its cautious 
prohibitory preamble, and to its seventeen fundamental articles. 
I make it in the name, and upon the behalf of the lawful rights, 
of other parts of the charter. Let us now proceed to the exam- 
ination, and first, let us read the 18th section, the whole of it, as 
the only fair way to find its meaning. 

“Sec. 18. If any person shall falsely make, forge, or counter- 
feit, or cause or procure to be falsely made, forged, or counter- 





| possibility. 


petition of words, regularly occur. Five times the line is drawn, 
the distinction is set up, between the bills or notes which are to 
be issued by order of the bank, and the checks and orders which 
are to be drawn upon it. The two classes of paper are kept dis- 
tinct, and cannot be confounded. Let any gentleman try. Let 
him include, if he can, the words “ checks and orders” under the 
action of the verb which governs the issuing of the bills or notes 
of the bank. The thing cannot be done. It isa grammatical im- 
I repeat it: the clear, undoubted object of the sec- 
tion is, not to grant powers, but to protect rights. Its object is 
penal, not concessive ; to punish not to grant. 

This is my view, Mr. President, of the 18th section. Does 
any gentleman doubt the correctness of that view? Then let 
him follow me into the next section—the 19th—still occupied 
with the crime of counterfeiting, and taking up the inchoate class 
of offences involved in the process of perpetrating the crime. 
The authorized currency of all banks, in all countries, is pro- 
tected from the process, from the progressive course—of being 
counterfeited, as well as from the consummation of the crime it- 
self; but this protection is never extended to private and indi- 
vidual papers. A man is punished for having in his possession, 
with intent to use it unlawfully, the plate from which bank notes 
are struck, the notes themselves in blank, and even the kind of 
paper which is used for bank notes. Not so in the case of pri- 
vate or individual writings. The reason is obvious.—Banks have 
peculiar plates and paper for their notes which are to constitute 
the currency ; neither individuals, nor banks, have any thing pe- 
culiar for their private and individual writings. The plate and 
paper with which a bank note is to be counterfeited, can be known 
and identified as such; the goose quill pen, the common types, 
and the common writing paper, which is used for all the ordina- 
ry transactions of life, cannot be known or identified. Upon this 
distinction turns all the law upon the subject of punishing the 








| 
| 


feited, or willingly aid or assist in falsely making, forging, or coun-|sitors are unnoticed. 


inchoate of counterfeiting: upon this distinction turns the 19th 
section of the charter; upon this distinction it is that the curren- 
cy of the bank, its bills or notes—are protected from the pro- 
cess of being counterfeited, and the orders and checks of depo- 
Listen to the section. 





hey may be in|< 


terfeiting, any BILL OF NOTE in imitation of, or purporting to be a| “If any person shall make or engrave, or cause or procure to 
bill of note ISSUED BY ORDER or Tue Presivent, Direcr-| be made or engraved, or shall have in his possession or custody, 
ors, AND Company OF THE SAID Bank, OR any order or check any metallic plate, engraved after the similitude of any plate, 
ON the said Bink or corporation, or any cashier thereof; or shall from which any NOTES or BILLS, issued by the said corporation, 
falsely utter, or cause or procure to be falsely uttered, or willing- shall have been printed, with intent to use such plate, or to cause 
ly aid or assist in falsely altering, any bill or note issuED By or- or procure the same to be used, in forging or counterfeiting any 
per of the President, Directors, and Company of the said Bank, of the xores or BILLs, issued by the said corporation ; OR shall 
OR any order or check ON the said Bank or corporation, or any |have in his custody or possession any BLANK note, or notes, bill, 
cashier thereof; or shall pass, utter, or publish as true, any false, or bills, engraved and printed after the similitude of any notes or 
forged, or counterfeited dill or note purporting to be a bill or note bills issued by said corporation, with intent to use such blanks, 
IssuED By OnDER Of the President, Directors, and Company of or cause, or suffer the same to be used in forging or counterfeit- 
the said Bank, OR any false, forged, or connterfeited order or ing any of the notes or bills issued by the said corporation; OR 
check UPON the said Bank or corporation, or any cashier there- ‘shall have in his custody or possession any paper adapted to the 
of, knowing the same to be falsely forged or counterfeited ; or making of bank notes or bills and similar to the paper upon which 
shall pass, utter, or publish, or attempt to pass, utter, or publish any notes or bills of the said corporation, shall have been issued, 
is true, any falsely altered bill or note 1ssuED BY ORDER of the With intent to use such paper, or cause or suffer the same to be 
President Directors and Company of said Bank, OR any false-|used in forging or counterfeiting any of the notes or bills issued 
yoration, or any by the said corporation; every such person being thereof con- 


ly altered order or check on the said Bank or cory 


cashier thereof, knowing the same to be falsely altered, with in-|vieted by the course of law shall be sentenced,” &c. 
tention to defraud the said corporation, or any other body politic, What fatuity, or unkindness, in the framers of this charter! 
or person; or shall sell, utter, or deliver, or cause to be sold, ut-; What inattention to this constructive currency, created in the 
tered, or delivered, any forged or counterfeited bill or note 1ssurp 18th section, and abandoned in the 19th! Eight times the bills 
By orDER of the President and Directors of the said Bank, or notes, issued by order of the bank, are named and pro- 
knowing the same to be false, forged, or counterfeited ; every |tected. [ight times the checks and orders are passed over with- 
such person shall be deemed and adjudged guilty of felony, and |out a word. No protection for them against the process of being 
being thereof convicted by due course of law, shall be sen- counterfeited. The plates, the blanks, the paper, for their im- 
tenced.” &c. ‘ tation, may be paraded in the face of the world. The whole 
Ido deny, Mr. Prestpent, that any power, of any kind, is given process may be carried on in the face of the bank: and no legal 
It is a mere provision to punish the authority to interrupt the forgers, to seize their unfinished work, 


to the bank by this section. 
e 2 » . ‘ * » . . . | F e a ° 
violation of existing rights. So far as the issue of bills or notes!or to arrest their persons. Can any thing be more emphatie of 
| ) 
Could 


Could a positive 


are mentioned, it is a recital of what the bank was authorized to|the sense of the Congress which framed the charter! 


do in the 12th fundamental article of its constitution; so far as: words be more expressive than this silence? 


checks and orders are mentioned, it is a recital of the pre-exist-/declaration fix these checks and orders more completely in the 
The ob; 
security of existing rights; name- 


‘ ; 5 oe oe 


k to issue bills or notes, andthe! ‘The: il 


. _ a ’ , a . ’ ! ‘ ! . 
Ing right whicn every depositor possesses. ct of the class of those pr e writings which have no peculiar plites, ne 
} 





section is to provide for lanks, no! lar pover? 
ler the shartear ° f P ae > ehinh ¢) r why sc ¢h 
ly, the chartered right of th round on which the court relied, is the phrase, 


inherent right of depositors to draw for their own mone y. ‘This|* other contrect,” as used in the &th fundamental article of the 


is the object of the section; and the violation of either of these !constitution of the In resorting to this phrase, the court 





rights is made felony. Both rights are protected, but th *y are has at Jenst got into the right chapter, but missed the verse; it 
jnot granted; neither are they confounded. The distinction is! has cot into thee ntion is rot among the seventeen arti- 
‘lear between themn—between t currency which is to issue|cles; but it | not cot thea which grants powers, but the 
from the bank; l the ¢ which sare to be draren upon it.'one which recites, nnd that for the purpose of limitation, the 
Mhe separatioa is complete, the contrast is perfect, the antithesis! powers which are elsewhere expressly granted. To crown this 
srecu the c ( 1 is manifest, between these two/error the court has acain had recourse to construction, and has 
classes of paper. The w rame of the section; the structure|given an import and meaning to the phrase “ other contract,” 
f every member of the | sentence which composes it, the| which it cannot be made to endure, either in common parlance, 


ratural and obvious meaning of every word in every sentence,}nor in legal acc ptation, nor without reducing the rest of the 
stablishes and defends this clear and emphatic distinction. Five|charter toa blank. We will read the article: 


times in five diferent members of the sentence, the same form| “The total amount of debts which the said corporation shall 


of expression, the same order of construction, and the same re-'at any time owe, whether by bond, bill, note, or other contract, 
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over and above the debt or debts due for money deposited in tei 
bank, shall not exceed the sum of $35,000,000, unless the > 
tracting of any greater debt shall have been previously autho-| 
rized by the United States. In case of excess, the Directors, | 
under whose administration it shall happen, shall be liable for| 
the same in their natural and private capacities; and an action of 
debt may, in such case, be brought against them, or any of them, 
or any of their heirs, executors, or administrators, in any court 
of record in the United States, or either of them, by any creditor, 
or creditors, of the said corporation, and may be prosecuted to 
judgment and execution, any condition, covenant, contract, or 
agreement, to the contrary notwithstanding. But this provision 
shall not be construed to exempt the said corporation, or the 
lands, tenements, goods, or chattels ef the same, from being also) 
liable for, and chargeable with, the. said excess. Such of the} 
said Directors as may have been absent when the said qunees) 
was contracted or created, or who may have dissented from the| 
resolution or act whereby the same was so contracted or created, | 
may respectively exonerate themselves from being so liable, by| 
forthwith giving notice of the fact, and of their absence or dis- 
sent, to the President of the the United States, and to the stock- 
holders at a general meeting, which they shall have power to 
cal] for that purpose.” 

What is the meaning of this article? Is it to grant authority 
to the bank to make bonds, issue bills or notes, and form other 
contracts? No, sir! authority to do all these things is elsewhere 
granted ; namely, in the 12th fundamental article, to make bonds 
and issue bills or notes; in the 10th section, to form other con- 
tracts in dealing and trading in bullion and bills of exchange, and 
in other places to do other things. The manifest object of this 
8th section is to prohibit the bank from owing more debts, at one 
time, on all these accounts, than the amount of the capital stock 
and to make the directors personally liable if they exceeded that 
amount. The words “other contract” was evidently intended to 
include the individual dealings of the bank; to add its private 
debts to its public ones; and to limit the whole to the amount of 
its capital. Will any person undertake to derive the right of the 
bank to make bonds, and issue bills or notes upon the recital of 
the names of these instruments in this 8th article, and then ar- 
gue that they are free from all limitations, except the single one 
as to maximum amount found in thatarticle? Certainly not, and 
yet this would be the precise mode of reasoning with respect to 
the phrase “other contract,” if it is to be treated as a grant of 
power, instead of a reference to the various contracts for bullions, 
bills of exchange, buildings, salaries, expenses, &c. which the 
bank was elsewhere authorized to make, and for the form or terms 
of which contracts, the charter no where made any regulations 
or provisions. I repeat it; bonds, bills, or notes, are merely re- 
cited in this article for the purpose of adding a new limitation, 
and a new penalty ; a reference to other contracts is made for the 
purpose of including them in the same limitation, and subjecting 
them to the same penalty. This is the construction which satis- 
fies the phrase; which gives it a full and natural operation, and 
that without conflicting with any other part of the charter, much 
less reducing all the rest to a blank. 

I have given to this phrase, Mr. President, the meaning which 








fairly and naturally belongs to it, and which harmonizes it with} sponsibility. Not so with the President and directors of the 


every other part of the charter. This is what the books tell us 


it is the duty of courts to do in construing statutes. I will now|them a quorum. None of them required to be stockholders; none 
take three specific objections to the court’s construction, and show} to pass this body. The President of the United States has no 


it to be erroneous in every point of view in which it can be exa- 


mined. nostrils of the Philadelphia directors. 

1. 1 object to it because itauthorizes an issue of currency, upon| made; another, they are gone. And upon these evanescent and 
construction. The issue of currency, sit, was the great and main shadowy beings, the power of issuing a national currency is to 
business for which the bank was created, and which it is, in the} he devolved ? 


12th article, expressly authorized to perform; and I cannot pay 


60 poor a compliment to the understandings of the eminent men| it proper to make into the grounds of the decision pronounced 


,it implies the extinction of one. It is a mandate, and that an 


Here is no agreement, sir! No consideration expressed, or un- 
derstood ; no promise or undertaking to do, or not to do, any thing 
whatever. It is literally an order, such as one neighbor gives to 
another, and governed by the same law. It is the very opposite 
of a contract, for it is a command; it is the opposite of a debt, for 


imperious one, from a gentleman in Utica, whose name I cannot 
read, toa gentleman in Philadelphia, who is not named at all, 
to pay five dollars to Mr. Jas. L. Smith, or to the person he shall 
name. Call this a contract? If so, Mr. President, those who 
studied law twenty-five years ago, must burn their books, and re- 
commence in the new school. The only species of contract that 
can attach to it is in the implied one which the law creates be- 
tween the giver and receiver of the order; and that is an implied 
promise on the part of the giver, that he will pay it if the cashier 
in Philadelphia does not, provided the receiver of the order will 
lose no time in going after the money, and bringing the order 
back if he does not get it. 

I object to these orders as coming under the phrase in the 8th 
article, because they are issued from branch banks, and by the 
presidents of these banks, while the words and the tenor of the 
8th article require the whole of the debts which are there referred 
to—those by “ other contract,” as well as those by bond, bill, or 
note—to be contracted by the directors of the parent bank in per- 
son. Observe the words. The directors under whose Apminis- 
TRATION the excess may happen—the exception in favor of those 
who shall have been assent when the excess was contracted—the 
further exception in favor of those who DISSENTED from the reso- 
lution which created the excess—and the qualification of both ex- 
ceptions to a notice FORTHWITH to be given to the President of 
the United States and to the Stockholders, of such dissent or ab- 
sence: all these expressions refer to the directors of the parent 
bank, and imply personal presence at the formation of every con- 
tract—at the creation of every debt, those by “ other contract,” 
as well as those by bond, bill, and note—which enters into the 
aggregate mass of the thirty-five millions, which the bank, at any 
one time, may owe. According to the opinion of the court, not 
only a part, but the whole of these thirty-five millions, may be 
contracted by agents, scattered all over the Union. The whole 
currency of the bank may be issued by Tom, Dick, and Harry ; 
and if they issue a thousand millions instead of thirty-five, why, 
the directors are not responsible: the corporators are not respon- 
sible; the United States of America are not responsible; the as- 
sets of the Bank only are liable, and who ever heard of assets in 
a broken Bank? The opinion of the court, that agents may is- 
sue currency and create these thirty-five millions of debt, is at 
war, not only with the words and tenor of the 8th article, but 
with the whole tenor of the entire charter. By that instrument, 
the great business of issuing currency is confided to the directors 
of the parent Bank. It is a personal trust which they cannotde- 
volve upon agents, There is a personal liability attached to the 
abuse of that trust, of which they cannot divest themselves. 
These directors are to be numerous, not less than twenty-five. 
One-fifth of their number must pass the ordeal of this Senate 
upon the nomination of the President of the United States. The 
whole of them must be stockholders. Here is something like re- 


branch banks. They may be but seven in number, and four of 


voice in their appointment or removal. They are breath in the 
One breath, they are 


Thi finishes, Mr. President, the examination which I have felt 


said corporation, which shall be made to any person or persons, 
shall be assignable by endorsement thereupon, under the hand 
or hands of such person or persons, and his, her, or their execu- 
tors or administrators, and of his or their assignee or assighees, 
and so as absolutely to transfer and vest the property thereof in 
each and every assignee or assignees successively, and to enable 
such assignee or assignees, and his, her, or their executors, or 
administrators, to maintain an action thereupon, in his, her, or 
their own name or names: Provided, That said corporation shal! 
not make any bill obligatory, or of credit, or other obligation 
under its seal, for the payment of a Jess sum than five thousand 
dollars. And the BILLS or NOTES which may be ISSUED by 
ORDER of the said corporation, signed by the PRESIDENT, 
and countersigned by the principal CASHIER or TREA- 
SURER thereof, PROMISING THE PAYMENT OF MO- 
NEY to any person or persons, his her, or their ORDER, or to 
BEARER, although not under the seal of the said corporation, 
shall be BINDING and OBLIGATORY upon the same, in like 
manner, and with like force and effect, as upon any PRIVATE 
PERSON, if issued by him, her, or them, in his, her, or their 
NATURAL capacity or capacities, and shall be assignable and 
negotiable in like manner as if they were so issued by such pri- 
vate person or persons; that is to say, those which shall be pay- 
able to any PERSON or persons, his, her, or their ORDER, sha! 
be assignable by endorsement in like manner and with LIKE 
EFFECT as FOREIGN bills of Exchange now are; and those 
which are payable to BEARER shall be assignable and negotia- 
ble by DELIVERY only: Provided, That all Bills or Notes, 
SO to be issued by said corporation, shall be made payable on 
DEMAND, other than bills or notes for the payment of a sum 
not less than one hundred dollars each, and payable to the order 
of some person or persons ; which bills or notes it shall be law- 
ful for said corporation to make payable at any time not exceed- 
ing sixty days from the date thereof.” 

This is the article, Mr. President, which authorizes the Bank 


of the United States to make bonds to individuals, and to IssvE a 
currency to the public. This is the article which prescribes the 


manner in which the assents of the numerous individuals who 


compose the corporation shall be expressed, and their corporate 
effects bound, for the PAYMENT OF MONEY. 
establishes two species of paper securities, first, bonds under the 
common seal of the corporation; secondly, bills or notes, signed 
and countersigned by named officers. Thus sealed, or signed, 
the article declares these securities to be binding and obligatory 
on the corporation; and other articles go on to attach a multi- 
tude of limitations, restrictions, provisions, and penalties; all re- 


This article 


ferring to these bonds, bills, or notes, by a precise allegation, and 
intended to guard their solvency, to secure the public in the safe 
handling of them and to facilitate the recovery of their contents, 
with heavy damages, in the case of non-payment on demand. 
[ here remark, for the purpose of freeing a material part of this 


discussion from any ambiguity, that the bills or notes mentioned 


in this article, and referred to throughout the charter, are one 


and the same thing. A bank bill, and a bank note, are equiva- 
lent terms in common parlance; they are the same thing in 
legal acceptation; they are the same instrument in the eye of 
the charter. They are created together, and created not as two 
things, but as one thing, having the same origin, the same quali- 
ties, and the same design. The bill, or note, (for the charter 
never once uses the phrase, bill and note,) are to be issued by 
order of the President and Directors, are to be for the payment 
of money, are to be signed by the same officers, are transferra- 
ble in the same mode, are not to be on credit for a less sum than 
$100, nor for a longer time than sixty days; and are subjected 
to a great variety of regulations and restrictions. The Federal 
Court in Philadelphia pronounces these branch bank orders to be 
free from all the limitations, restrictions, and provisions which 


who framed that charter as to suppose that they left the main bu-| hy the Federal Court in Philadelphia. I will now take up the/apply to bills or notes; and sodo I. But the court pronounces 


siness of the bank to be found, by construction, in an independent | constitution of the Bank, and bring this constructive currency to 
phrase, and,that phrase to be found but once in the whole char-| the ordeal of the prohibitions, as well as of the grants, to be 
ter. I cannot compliment their understandings with the suppo-} fund in the instrument. 
sition that, after having authorized and defined a currency, and| of the United States a constitution, with the preamble to it, and 
subjected it to numerous restrictions, they had left open the door} seventeen fundamental articles in it, and if the Bank has con- 
to the issue of another sort of currency, upon construction, which | strued itself out of this Congressional constitution, it may seem 
should supersede the kind they had prescribed, and be free from/to some to be an act of retributive justice on the Congress for 
every restriction to which the prescribed currency was subject. | construing itself out of the constitution of the United States to 


these orders to be legal currency under the charter; I say they 
are not; and this is the question for the Senate and the Ameri- 
The Congress of 1816 gave the Bank|can people to decide. I take the position, that every species of 
paper currency issued by the bank, upon the construction of 
words and phrases, found in, or out of penal sections, and differ- 
ing in form or substance from the paper currency prescribed in 
the 12th fundamental article, or violating the rules and provi- 
sions to which that currency is subject, is unauthorized and 


2. I object to the court’s assumption, that these orders are con-| give a constitution to the Bank. We will see. The preamble|illegal. 


tracts; and this objection leads to a definition, and to the recollec-| .¢.nds at the head of the 11th section, and runs thus: 
“ THE FOLLOWING RULES, RESTRICTIONS, LIMITATIONS, AND PRo-|this fundamental article? I leave out what relates to bonds in 
the first clause of the article, for they were evidently intended 
for large operations and special transactions, and confine my ex- 
amination to the issue of currency under the second clause. Is 
this order a bill or note promising the payment of money? It is 
not. Is it signed by the President of the Bank, and countersign 
ed by the principal cashier? It is not. Is it subject to the limi- 
tation which prevents a bill or note of less eize than $100 to be 
“The bills, obligatory, and of credit, under the seal of thejon credit, and that for a longer time than sixty days? It is not 


tion of our early reading, when we were apprentices to the law. 


What is a contract? The books tell us, it is an agreement, upon | visions, SHALL FORM AND BE FUNDAMENTAL ARTICLES OF THE CON- 
a sufficient consideration, to do, or not to do, a particular thing.) sTTTUTION of the said co’ poration.” 


Now, bring these orders to the test of this definition; and for that 


purpose let us read one: 
“ Cashier of the BANK OF THE U. STATES, 
“ Pay tu Jes. L. Smith, or order, five dollars. 
“ Ofice of Discount and Deposit in Utica, 
* The 3d of September, 131. 


“ John B. Leving, Pres’t. 
“ MW. P. Qrasier, Cash'r.” 
Mud on the back theese xords—"' Pay to the bearer. 


Congress to bind the Bank and to regulate its conduct, a difficult 
task J admit, but bravely attempted by the Congress of 1816. 
We pass over many regulations to come to the main article, the 
12th, which applies to the currency, and which we will read. 


This preamble is sufficiently expressive of the intention of 


How stand these branch bank orders under the enactment of 








“ Jas. L. Smith.” 
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Then it is condemned, utterly condemned, upon the words of the! now what becomes of the wisdom of the Congress of 1816?) 
12th fundamental article. In the next place, how does it stand What the value of these monthly statements? What the utili-| 
under the restrictions, limitations and provisions which were to ty of this national sentinel, this standing guard, this permanent | 
govern and control the prescribed currency of the Bank? We supervisor, in the person of the Secretary of the Treasury, - 
will see, and that in detail; but, first, let us have another quota- ithe solvency of the Bank? All vain and nugatory. His vigi-| 
|lance may cease; his alarm bell may sleep; his deep and dismal! 


tion from another part of the Bank charter. 
He can no 


It is in the 7th section, at the end of the enumeration of the tocsin may never utter her fearful, direful sound. 
general powers of the Bank. The section begins with creating | longer see the disproportion between the currency in circulation, 
the corporation, giving it a name, and enumerating its powers;|and the specie in the vaults. Countless millions of orders may | 


HARRISBURG CHRONICLE. 
PUBLISHED TWICE A WEEK, By H. HAMILTON & SON. 
Reports of Proceedings of the Pennsylvania Legislature. 

The approaching session of the General Assembly of Pennsylvania, 
promises to be one of unusual interest. ‘The exciting questions of the 
last sittings of the Legislatures of the Union and of the State have been 
settled by a decisive vote of the people of Pennsylvania, in which they 
have proclaimed their unshaken confidence in the Administration of 
JACKSON & WOLFE. But a Governor of the State is to be elected 
in 1835, and a President of the United States in 1836, and it requires 
but little acquaintance with human nature to predict, that the contests 





and after a long enumeration, winds up in these words: 

“ And, generally, to do and execute all and singular the acts, 
matters and things, which to tem it shall or may appertain to 
do: SUBJECT, NEVERTHELESS, TO THE RULES, REGULATIONS, RE- 
STRICTIONS, LIMITATIONS, AND PROVISIONS HEREINAFTER, PRE- 
SCRIBED AND DECLARED.” 

Now, Mr. President, it does seem to me that I have the advo- 
cates of this branch bank currency at a point from which they 
cannot move, without first admitting that the issue of thirty-five 
millions af currency, for to that amount the court says these or- 
ders may go, is not an act, is not & MATTER, is not a THING, 
APPERTAINING to the Bank to do; for unless they admit all 
this, then subject this currency to all the rules, regulations, re- 
strictions, limitations and provisions, found in the charter after 
the 7th section; and to the ordeal of which it cannot be brought 
without utter annihilation. This is not the age for admissions, 
but for argument after conviction rather. The progeny of Gold- 
smith’s Schoolmaster is not yet extinct. I will not pause for 
admissions; but will proceed directly to annihilate this currency, 
by bringing it to some of the tests, (a part only of what the char- 
ter contains,) to which every act, every matter, every thing, ap- 
pertaining to the Bank to do, must be brought, and must stand, 
before its legality is admitted. 

The 15th fundamental article provides a guard for the safety 
of the public, which does not apply to these orders, and furnish- 
ea an argument against their legality as currency. We will 
read it. 

“ The officer at the head of the Treasury Department of the 
United States shall be furnished from time to time, as often as 
he may require, not exceeding once a week, with statements or 
the amount of capital stock of the said corporation, and of the 
debts due to the same; of the monies deposited therein; of the 
NOTES in CIRCULATION, and of the SPECIE in hand; and 
shall have a right to inspect such general accounts in the Bank 
as shall relate to said statement: Provided, That this shall not 
be construed to imply a right of inspecting the account of any 
private individual or individuals with the Bank.” 

Mark, Mr. President, the phraseology of this important article. 
The statement to which the Secretary of the Treasury is enti- 
tled, extends to five points, each of them essential to the solven- 
cy of the Bank, and the security of the public. 

1. The capital stock. 

2. Debts due to the Bank. 

3, Money in deposit. 

4. Nores IN CIRCULATION, 

5, SPECIE ON HAND. 

The right of mnspecting the books of the Bank, for the verifi- 
cation of the statements, extends to these heads and no others. 


flow from the branches; their beggarly coffers may have nothing | for these high stations will enlist the talents and the zeal that are natu- 


to take them up: no returns to be made; no right of inspection; | 
no liability in the directors; no means for the country to learn 

its danger, till the people are roused from their sleep by the con-| 
vulsions of a nation in ruins—by the cries of national and indi-| 
vidual bankruptey—by the explosions of a Mississippi scheme | 
and a South Sea bubble. | 
I proceed to the application of another test : 

The 17th fundamental article contains a limitation on the mi-| 
nimum size of the notes to be issued by the Bank. The object, 
of the limitation is obvious; it is to save the country from being | 
afflicted with the pestiferous circulation of a paper currency | 
below the amount of five dollars. This is the article: | 
“ No NOTE shall be issued of less amount than five dol- 
lars.” 

This is the article, the whole article, and nothing but the arti- 
cle. Notes alone are mentioned. Why? because bank notes 
alone were to constitute the currency; the currency was the 
thing which concerned the public; and the public was the ward 
which the framers of the charter placed under the guardianship | 
of the Secretary of the Treasury. Bills of exchange are not}| 
included, because they cannot circulate; they cannot enter into} 
circulation; they are an individual transaction. A bill of ex-| 
change for a dollar may answer a man’s purpose who wishes to| 
send a dollar to a distance. The Bank of the United States may 
condescend to sell it. It is nobody’s business. It does not annoy 
the public. It goes straight to its destination, fulfils its object, 
performs its function, and dies. The article does not include 
bonds under seal, and upon credit, because already limited. It 

does not include checks and orders, because they are individual 
transactions, and equally individual, whether drawn by a natural 
or an artificial person, by a bank president or a chimney sweep- 
er. A depositor uses checks and orders. He draws for the 
money he has or wants, be it a dollar or an eagle. It is no- 
bedy’s business. It does not annoy the public. The article does 
include “ other contracts,” because, as he has been shown, they 
were to consist of individual and authorized transactions, having 
nothing to do with the currency, and enter into no part of the 
circulation. The terms of the limitation do not include checks 
or orders; they cannot apply to currency composed of orders: 
the court at Philadelphia decides that it does not apply to the 
orders in question; their general decision covers it, and their 
specific words reach it. They say they may be in large sums 
for remittance, and in small ones for currency; and they might 
kave carried out the sense, by saying smaller still for change. 
Under this decision the Bank may give us thirty-five millions of 
national currency, in six-penny bills and two-penny tickets; and 
all these on such terms of extended credit as the Bank choose to 








Branch bank orders are not included. The court at Philadel- 
phia decides that these orders are not notes 
they are not. The Bank knows it, and makes no return of them. 
Ifere are the monthly statements of the last year, to the Secre- 
tary of the T'reasury. It is for the month of December, 1830 
It is the last which has been communicated to Congress, and 
printed for the use of the members. 

1. Capital Stock, - - - $34,996,269 63 

”. Due to the B. U.S. and officers, = - 18,818,207 65 


Every body knows) 


prescribe; for the limitation of sixty days for maximum credit 
has no more application to these orders than the limitation on 
the minimum size. 

(To be continued.) 





M. Antommarchi, who was surgeon to Napoleon, has just left 
Paris for North America. The extensive information he pos- 
sesses leads to the belief, that his journey will produce important 
results to medical science. He takes out with him a number of 





%. Deposits,  - - - - 16,722,701 12 
4. Nores issued, - - - 31,972,247 76 
5. Specie, : : : - 10,808,047 07 
This is the statement under the five heads required 
No statement of this new- 
fangled currency, which may be issued to the amount of thirty- 


turn of these branch bank orders! 


tive millions, and for which there is no responsibility if issued to] 


No re- 


se orders up to December, 1830, yet every citizen of 


the amount of thirty-five myriads, instead of millions. 
turn of th: 
the South and West knows that they have been creeping and 
r 1826. 


crawling imto existence since the ve If any one says 


they are included under the head of note s, then it will bee n-| 


fessed tuat they have worn a name which is not their own, and 


that they are smuggled through the monthly returns in the ranks 
of ac mppany to wihie they do not belong, The Directors ean- 


not give a weekly 1 t of these orders; they can never t 


for the 


: five-and-twenty branches may 
1d twenty millions since the last return. But 


how many are issu 


have issued five a: 


the great point is, that the Bank is not obliged to return them, |: 
and that the Secretary of the Treasury has no right to inspect 


the bank books, to ascertain their quantity. It is this which 
makes the test of the 17th article so fatal to their legality. And 


No re- 


masks of the Emperor, which he intends to present to the differ- 
jent scientilic bodies in America. 
| 











| MEMORANDUMS. 
PHILADELPHIA, ) 
| Evizaperu st.—Near Sours Sixri. § 
| This paper is published in the quarto form— 


mmodious for perusal than the folio: 


Because tt is more 
Because it is better adapied for preservation, and reference ; and 


Because it can be more easily enlarged without affecting tts conve 


rally and rightfully exercised in a free government, where a diflerence of 
opmion upon men and measures will always exist. These matters are 
adverted to, because the National and State Legislatures are the theatres 
upon which the game for power is played, and the proceedings of those 
bodies are, therefore, full of interest to the humble and unaspiring citi- 
zen, Whose only wish is to give an enlightened and honest vote at elec- 
tions, and thereby to perpetuate the free institutions for which the sages 
and heroes of the Revolution, risked and suffered so much, and which 
have for more than half a century been preserved inviolate. Hence every 
citizen ought to possess a fair, faithful, and impartial report of the pro- 
ceedings of Congress, but more particularly of the Legislature of his 
own State, and such a report will be furnished in the columns of the 
Harrisburg Chronicle, during the Session of 1834-5, which will com- 
mence at Harrisburg on the First T'uesday of December, 1834. 

A competent Reporter has been engaged for the House of Represen- 
tatives, and one of the Editors will attend personally in the Senate. No 
industry shall be wanting to furnish our patrons with a pretty full ac- 
count of all that may be said and done by their Representatives, at the 
coming session: for the purpose of doing this more in detail than here- 
tofore, an enlargement of the Chronicle will take place at the opening 
of the Session. 

As many of our yearly subscribers, as well as those who take the 
Chronicle only during the Session of the Legislature, reside at a distance 
from the Seat of Government, it is often very difficult to make collec- 
tions. We, therefore, request subscribers, yearly or for the session, to 
accompany their subscription with the cash, for the remittance whereof, 
their Representatives in the General Assembly, affords a safe medium. 
A Sketch of the proceedings in both Houses of Congress wii!l be given. 
TERMS—Por the Session alone, twice a week in advance, #2 00 

For the whole year, os “ Be 
37 Persons furnishing six subscribers, and enclosing ten dollars, shall 
have a seventh copy forwarded regularly for their trouble. 
Harrisburg, Oct. 30, 1834.—d4w 


PROPOSALS FOR PUBLISHING _ 
A SPLENDID MAP 
OF THE 


STATE OF MISSISSIPPI; 


To be laid off in mile squares, or sections, on the plan adopted by 
the General Government in surveying the public lands. 


By JOHN LA TOURRETTE, Southern Map-maker. 


AN accurate map of the State of Mississippi, including the Territo- 
ry lately acquired from the Choctaw and Chickasaw Indians, and so 
much of that part of the State of Louisiana which is on the east side of 
the Mississippi river as to include New Orleans ; from thence eastwardly 
to Mobile Point, or the southern extremity of the State of Alabama ; 
and from thence Northwardly to the Tennessee state line. ‘This will 
embrace the two cities, New Orleans and Mobile, and show the connex- 
ion between them; also that portion of the Choctaw and Chickasaw 
lands lying within the State of Alabama, so as to include the whole of 
the lands acquired by the late treaties with the abovementioned tribes of 
Indians—thereby exiibiting a Map of the entire State, together with a 
portion of the adjoining States. ‘I'he size of the Map is to be 4 by 5 or 
5 L-2 feet, to contain 20 square feet or upwards. 

For the purpose of making this map correct, the publisher takes exact 
copies of all the townsbip maps (made by the United States Surveyors, 
from which the lands are sold) at the different Land Offices. 

‘The map is to be lined with canvass, mounted on rolljers, and finished 
in handsome style. It is to be projected on a scale of six miles to an 
inch, with the Range, ‘Township, and Section lines on it; calculated to 
exhibit each section and factional section of land, so that a person can 
point to the tract on which he lives. ‘The Counties are all to be put in 
their proper forms. The Land office Districts are to be shown on the 
Map. Each ‘lown and Post office on its right quarter section, with the 
name annexed. ‘the water courses to be laid down correcily, and the 
miles, by water, marked on all that are navigable, so that each person 
can see how tar he is from market. The principal roads are to be mark- 
ed through the sections with as much accuracy as practicable, with the 
distance, in miles, between the towns or places of note; many of the 
roads will be measured by the publisher, S has constructed and made 
i machine for the express purpose of ascertaining the distance that he 
travels, so as to mark it correctly on the Map. ‘I’he Margins of the 
Map are to contain suitable statistical tables. 

Sep. 26—3w 











PROSPECTUS 
FOR THE 


CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


The Concressionai GLose, which we commenced publishing at the 
last Session of Congress, will be continued through the approaching 
one. It will be puoiished in the same form, and at the same price ; 
k, on a double royal sheet, made up in quarto form 
it ONE DOLLAR , during tue ‘session. When any lopertant 
subject is di-eusscd, we propose to print an Extra sheet 


that is. once a wer 
per Coy) 


Subscribers 








nience, by the inere ler ethening of the columns, or by the addition | may calculate on at least three or four extra sheets At ihe close of 
“a quarter or haif ef, or more, if cligile. the Session, an J v will be made for the Ist and 2d Sessions, and 
1 , ’ ° ° ser th. the suis = 
he publication in detached numbers, is trcident to the progress of | nt to a sh ; » ° . 
ee rt os 3 ae oe | We siall pay to the reporters alone, for preparing the reports that 
! pi swili thie v ‘eds slow. voes ‘ basin = pe : ' 
i tpl ) jouer proceeus si , Fo on Ce ! vill be published in tits | yper oret n one hun red d llars a week, 
MD will continue to be Issued, at convenient times, till the sub |during the Sess! n In publishing it, therefore, at one dollar for all the 
iption shall uate to the expenditure, when the paver will issue | munbers pruit d during the Session, we may boust of affurding the most 
‘ } ' , eas j wrtant atl at rol f price 
v, without any farther notice; and the detached numbers will be |!POrs8 Information at the che y " 
onsidered each as a day, in the year's charge TERMS, 
leems or Supscriprion—Eight Dollars per annum; $5, to be paid I copy during the Session, - - $1 00 
11 copies during the Session, - - - $10 00 


inedvance. ‘The paper to be issued daily, when the subs« ription covers 
le expense. 


| ADVERTISING on moderate terms, by the line, square, or column;— 


by the day, week, month, quarter, or year. 


Payment may be made by mail postage paid, at our risk. The 
notes of any specie-paying Bank wall be received. 
z*p No attention will be paid to any order, unless the money accom- 


pany it.—oct 29—3w F. P. BLAIR. 











